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and Scotland, and when the Lord opened my 
mouth to speak of what I had heard, as before, 
by way of prophecy, I gave up, but did not so 
much insist on that matter as to suffer it to be 
a means to mislead me from that work of the 
ministry I was chiefly concerned in. 

“ T was concerned to tell Friends at Kinmuck, 
in Scotland, that the Lord would take many of 
them away, which, in a short time, came to pass, 
for many died before that time twelve-month, 
it being atime of scarcity of corn, and it was 
thought many died for want of bread. 

“As I passed along, not far from Cromer, in 
Norfolk, with some other Friends, it rose in my 
heart to say aloud, so that a man who was 
watering his horse might hear, looking and 
as my hand towards him. That man will 

e a Friend before he dies, and, as he owned 
afterwards, he was so struck with it that he had 
no rest till he came among Friends, though he 
was then afar off, but he came to be a service- 
able mau among us.” 

Like others of the Lord’s servants, John 
Richardson could bear witness from his own 
experience to the healing virtue of the Divine 
— of Christ. He says, “ In my young years, 

was very much afflicted, upon taking cold, 
with a sore throat, that I could scarcely speak 
so as to be heard, and had much trouble at 
times to swallow anything which nature re- 
quired. In a journey northward in Truth’s 
service, coming to Hawkshead, and sitting in 
the meeting, under no small exercise with the 
trouble aforesaid, not without some reasonings 
and conflicts of spirit, having left all, as I be- 
lieved, todo what the Lord required of me, and 
yet I apprehended myself, by means of this 
affliction, not likely to be of any service. After 
some reasonings and a fervent seeking to the 
Lord to know the cause and to bring my mind 
to a true resignation to the will of God in this 
and in all the trials He might see good in his 
wisdom to exercise me in. I had not long been 
brought into this resigned state to be and to do 
what the Lord would have me do, but, oh! I 
felt of the virtue of Christ as a sweet and living 
spring, by which I was healed.” 

In the year 1700, in company with several 
other Friends, he visited America. When at 
London, in company with several other Friends, 
they went on board a ship in the river Thames, 
considering their freedom to go in that ship. 
J. Richardson says, “ We had not been long 
there when it opened clearly in my mind in 
the light that I must not go in that vessel, 
and I said to the Friends that I could not 
go in her, for I saw nothing but death and 
darkness there. The account of what afterwards 
happened to the ship I had from two particular 
friends, who expressed thankfulness for our 
deliverance, and magnified that Hand which} When in New England, John Richardson 
wrought it and preserved us from going in that} had a meeting on the Island of Nantucket, 
ship, which was lost near the island of Jersey | which was remarkably favored with the exten- 
or Guernsey, and, as it was said, about seventy | sion of Divine power. He says, “I sat for a 
people were drowned.” considerable time in the meeting before I could 

When in America, he met with a remarkable | see my way to say anything until the Lord’s 
deliverance from peril, in going from Salem, ! heavenly power raised me and set me upon my 
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Massachusetts, to Dover. There was a river to 
cross. He says, “A Friend took my horse, with 
two more, into the boat, and by the time I came 
to the river side the boat was sinking, and the 
ferryman made a lamentable cry, saying, ‘The 
boat is sunk and we shall all be drowned.’ 
There was but one Friend in the boat with the 
boatman. Hearing the noise and floundering of 
the horses when tumbling into the water, I called 
to the men to be sure to take care to free them- 
selves of all the tackling of the horses, as bridles, 
stirrups, etc., and to catch hold of my horse’s 
tail, and he would bring them both on shore, but 
if they trusted to the tackling when the horses 
swam they would fail them, unless very strong, 
and to hold by the bridle was the way to drown 
both man and horse. The boatman, being a 
lively youth, took my advice, caught hold of 
my horse’s tail, and calling to my horse, he 
came quickly, with the man, ashore, but left the 
honest old Friend, Ezekiel Waring, to whose 
house we intended to go that night, in the river, 
floating to the neck, a hundred yards from the 
shore. He missed taking my advice, and caught 
hold of the stirrup, and the girth broke, which 
brought off the saddle and pillion, and the oar 
of the boat and his hat, which, with the pillion- 
seat being on his arms, just bore up his head 
above water. His poor wife, seeing the danger 
to which her husband was exposed, fell into a 
fainting fit, there being neither house, man or 
boat to be seen on this side of the river but our- 
selves. The ferryman found a canoe, and com- 
ing to us, asked if Ezekiel was alive. I told him 
he was, but very weak, for I had often heard 
him blubber in the water. I encouraged him, 
that he might not faint in his mind. I told him 
I yet believed his life would be preserved. He 
would very faintly say, unless help came, he 
could not hold it long. I went on by the water 
side, and laid me down often on the land, not 
much regarding wet or dirt, and I directed the 
man with his canoe where the poor Friend was, 
and desired that he would turn the stern of his 
canoe to him, as he could not lift him into the 
canoe, neither to let him lay his hand on the 
broadside of it, lest he should overset it. He 
did so, and brought him gently on shore, to the 
great joy of his loving wife and of us all. I bid 
the boatman fetch the boat on shore by the 
rope, and then go and carry Ezekiel in the ca- 
noe to the inn on the other side of the water, 
where he might dry, warm and refresh himself 
till we came. In the meantime we cleared the 
boat of water, and got well over. We found the 
good old Friend finely and well recruited, and 
got to his house about midnight, where we were 
glad and our hearts were full of praises to the 
Lord for this great and eminent deliverance 
and preservation.” 
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Incidents and Reflections.—No. 336. 


The Journal of John Richardson mentions 
several remarkable instances of the Divine open- 
ings on his mind, by which he was enabled to 
see things to come. 

On one occasion, he says, “As I was walking 
in a plain field, in the fore part of the day, not 
far from the sea, betwixt Bridlington and Boyn- 
ton, my soul was in a deep concern, and at that 
time exercised in meditation on the things of 
God, and also in fervent prayer to Him for 
preservation from every hurtful thing. My 
mind was then brought into a heavenly frame. 
I neither saw cloud over my mind, nor yet any 
in the firmament, for it appeared to me a morn- 
ing without clouds, though I had passed under 
many. Soon after, my mind was brought into 
this heavenly frame, and, as it were, swallowed 
up in the heavenly and internal presence of the 
Lord. I thought a bright cloud covered me, 
or caught me up into it. Whether I was stand- 
ing, walking or set upon the ground, or carried 
up into the cloud in the body or out of the 
body, I know not to this day; yet fear and 
reverence, with bowing of soul, did possess me 
before the great Majesty, at the glory of whose 
countenance men and angels fled and gave way, 
and could not steadfustly behold the brightness 
and glory of the countenance of the Son of the 
Highest, with the mighty God and Father, 
which are in power, greatness, goodness and 
glory, who was before all things, made all things, 
and upholds and fills all things that are good. 

“When I was swallowed up in the luminous 
presence of Him that is first and last, the Alpha 
and Omega, I heard a voice very intelligible to 
that sensation I had then given me, saying, 
‘Dost thou see how pride and wickedness abound 
in the nation?’ I answered in much fear, ‘ Lord, 
I do see it.’ The next words which I heard, in 
the voice and in the cloud were, ‘The people 
are too many, I will thin them, I will thin them, 
I will thin them.’ I desired of the Lord to 
show me whether it was his mind I should pub- 
lish this in any part of the nation. The South 
was set before, with this caution, ‘ When this is 
opened to thee in my power, then speak of it, 
and not otherwise.’ I gave up to answer the 
heavenly vision, and visited most parts of the 
southern counties, as also the northern parts 
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feet, as if one had lifted me up. And what I 
had first to speak was the words of Christ to 
Nicodemus, ‘ asat a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.’ 

“Mary Starbuck (a woman of much influ- 
ence on the island) I felt, for the most of an hour 
together, fought and strove against the testi- 
mony, but the strength of the Truth increased, 
avd the Lord’s mighty power began to shake 
the people, but she, who was looked upon asa 
Deborah, was loth to lose her outside religion. 
When she could no longer contain, she sub- 
mitted to the power of Truth and the doctrines 
thereof, and lifted up her voice and wept. Oh! 
then the universal cry and brokenness of heart 
and tears were wonderful. I soon fell into such 
a condition that I was likely to dieaway. When 
it was so, I, with my companion, made a motion 
to break up the meeting, but could not for some 
time, for they sat weeping universally. After 
some time, Mary Starbuck stood up and held 
out her hand, and spoke tremblingly and said, 
‘All that we ever have been building, and all 
that ever we have done, is pulled down this day, 
and this is the everlasting Truth.’ I observed 
that she and as many as could well be seen, 
were wet with tears from their faces to the fore- 
skirts of their garments, and the floor was as 
though there had been a shower of rain upon it.” 


oes 


Correct Poise. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Sanitarium says :— 

“In standing, the position should be such that 
a line drawn just in front of the ear will fall 
over the point of the shoulder, and strike the 
foot at the root of the toes. The position of a 
person when standing correctly is such that he 
can immediately rise upon the toes without 
swaying the body forward. In standing or 
walking, the weight of the body should fall 
upon the ball of the foot. 

“The proper standing poise may be obtained 
by the following simple means: Stand with the 
back against the wall. Place the body in such 
a position that the hips, heels, shoulders, and 
back of the head are in contact with the wall. 
The arms should be held straight and close to the 
sides. Now flex the neck backward until the top 
of the head is in contact with the wall, allowing 
the shoulders to move forward, keeping the arms 
straight and the heels and hips still in contact 
with the wall. After bending the head back- 
ward as far as possible, and thereby pushing 
the shoulders forward, raise the head, holding 
the shoulders in the exact position assumed 
when the head was flexed backward, and draw 
the chin well in; the position will now be found 
to be correct. Care must now be observed to 
hold the chest well forward, the shoulders back, 
and the arms extended downward at the sides. 

“Tn sitting, the seat of the chair should be at 
such a height that the soles of the feet can rest 
squarely upon the floor, and it should also be 
of the proper width so that the hips can touch 
the back. The shoulders should rest against 
the upper part of the chair, but the center of 
the back should not touch the chair, unless the 
chair-back has a strong forward curve. The 
chest should be held well-forward, with the chin 
drawn in, and the legs should not be crossed. 
A bad sitting position is responsible for more 
maladies of the chest, abdomen, and pelvis than 
is generally supposed.” 


Humility, meekness and charity are darling 
virtues in the eyes of the Holy Ong. 


THE FRIEND. 


[The following advice, appended to an edition 
of the book of discipline of Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, is commended to the attention of our 
own young people, as well as to those who are 
older.—Eb. } 

In the course of the Yearly Meeting, we have 
had renewedly to believe that the great Head of 
the Church, is still regarding us for good; and 
our minds have been confirmed in this assurance 
by the grateful persuasion, that many in early 
life are afresh made sensible of a day of merci- 
ful visitation to their souls. To you, dear young 
friends, at this important period of life we wish 
to convey the language of tender counsel, which 
has opened under the prevalence of earnest so- 
licitude for your preservation ; and we desire 
that the favors of heaven, now dispensed, may 
not be bestowed in vain, but that, by an imme- 
diate surrender of your will, in well-timed obedi- 
ence to the cross of Christ, you may be favored 
to witness a further extension of Divine regard, 
thereby to experience preservation from the 
many evils that abound in the world, and be 
enabled to discover the snares of the enemy, and 
nobly to resist, even his most subtle appear- 
ances: thus preserved, and thus devoted, we 
trust that the hand of the Lord will yet be more 
powerfully laid upon you, and that from amongst 
you He will prepare instruments of usefulness 
in his own house, clothed with the meekness 
and gentleness of his Spirit, to the praise of his 
most holy name: in some, we believe, the work 
is begun ; O! may these abide in patience under 
the sanctifying operations of his Holy Spirit, 
faithfully following on to know the Lord through 
all the dispensations of his wisdom, neither sink- 
ing below hope under the various discourage- 
ments that may present ; nor by undue activity, 
frustrating the gracious designs of Divine wis- 
dom respecting them. 

Some of you, we believe, are blessed with re- 
ligious parents, who are anxious for your pre- 
servation, and are endeavoring to shelter you 
from the temptations of the world; we desire 
that a sense of this favor may be sufficiently im- 
pressed on your minds: obedience to parents is 
a duty, when faithfully performed, that hath a 
certain tendency greatly to strengthen the en- 
dearing connection between parents and chil- 
dren; it hath drawn down the blessing of heaven 
upon the heads of many in their early days; 
and painful observation hath convinced us that 
such as have thrown off the restraint of parental 
authority, have themselves opened the door to 
many temptations, and have thus been gradually 
led far from the path of true rectitude and peace: 
therefore, dear young friends! let us revive the 
language of the apostle in your remembrance, 
and may it sink deep into your hearts; “ Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is 
right.” 

For you who are not thus favored, we are re- 
newedly exercised in much tenderness and love ; 
you may not find those to whom you might 
naturally look for precept and example, pre- 
pared to lead you in the way you should go; 
yet we are affectionately desirous of encouraging 
you to believe, that you are equally under the 
notice of your Heavenly Father, and are equally 
accountable to Him for all your actions and for 
the many favors He hath bestowed upon you: 
we wish you to look unto the Lord with all your 
heart, and to make such surrender to Him as 
He may please to require at your hands; thus, 
we humbly trust, He will prove himself your 
protector, your counsellor ; a faithful friend, and 
present help in every hour of need. 

D, 1809. 


From “ THE UNITED FRIEND,” 
The Spiritual Progress of Richard Claridge, 


It has always been a principle with the Soci- 
ety of Friends that the intellectual attainments 
of the natural man are not in themselves a 
means to spiritual enlightenment. While in no 
sense depreciating the value of human learning 
as a valnable instrument under Divine grace, 
Friends have ever believed that the illiterate 
plow-boy in the field or the mechanic at his 
bench,* hes just the same access to the fountain 
of spiritual knowledge as has the letteréd gradu- 
ate of a university or of a theological school. 
Knowledge of the things of the Spirit is to be 
had in but one way and from but one source, 
“the revelation of Jesus Christ,” who is Head 
over his Church and the one dispenser of spir- 
itual gifts to his Church; who, in the days of 
his flesh, reproved the proud Jews because, 
though they read the Scriptures which spake of 
Him, they would not come to Him that they 
might have life. Thus it may be possible fora 
man to hold a verbally correct conception of 
the Truth, and to be able to defend it skilfully 
by reference upon reference to Scripture and the 
fathers, and at the same time to be a stranger 
to the Spirit of Truth, which alone maketh alive. 

The spiritual progress of one who was a pro- 
ficient in the wisdom of men, but who was mer- 
cifully brought in time to see the inefficacy of 
the letter to save, and so into a higher dispen- 
sation than that of the letter, is illustrated in 
the experience of Richard Claridge. 

Born in Warwickshire, England, in the year 
1649, he early developed an aptitude for learn- 
ing, and after distinguishing himself at the 
grammar school, he was entered at Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, in his seventeenth year. Of his 
inward life at this time we have no record, but 
the brilliancy of his attainments as a scholar 
gained him much reputation at the university. 
In 1670 he took his degree of bachelor of arts, 
and two years later, when in his twenty-third 
year, he was ordained priest, according to the 
rites of the Church of England. 

Not long after this he was inducted into the 
rectorship of Peopleton, a village of Oxford- 
shire, a position he filled for upwards of nine 
teen years. His life while parish priest, as de- 
scribed by himself, was “a mixture of virtue 
and vice.” At times he would be very strict 
and severe, and then again indifferent and re- 
miss, at one time professing a great zeal for God 
and the things of the Spirit, and at another 
seeming altogether regardless of them. Never- 
theless he was always industrious in performing 
the exercises of his office, studying hard for his 
sermons, and delivering his compositions in & 
way that made him popular with his congrega- 
tion. “ He preached up repentance and regene 
ration, and set them forth and recommended 
them to others in Scripture words and phrases, 
while he himself was a stranger to both, and an 
enemy to God by wicked works. He took the 
words of Christ and his Apostles, and put them 
into a method and form of his own devising. 
This satisfied the peopleand was pleasing enough 
to them, because they were in the same state 
with himself—like priest, like people—making 
some outward show of religion, but [having] 


* Lord Baltimore's wife told William Penn “She 
did not want to hear him, for he was a scholar and a 
wise man, and she did not question but he could 
preach, but she wanted to hear some of our mechanics 
preach, as husbandmen and shoemakers and such like 
rusties, fur she thought they could not preach to any 
purpose. William Penn told her some of these were 
rather the best preachers we had amongst us.”—John 
Richardson’s Journal. 
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little or nothing of it in reality. * * While 
they professed to know God, in their actions 
they denied Him, bringing forth works of the 
flesh, instead of the fruits of the Spirit, and con- 
tenting themselves with a name, without the 
pature of Christianity. 

Thus he continued for many years, a blind 
leader of the blind. But the heavenly Shep- 
herd, in his infinite love, was noi unmindful of 
this straying sheep of his flock, and into that 
benighted condition the true light shined. A 
sense of the formality of the worship he was 
engaged in was granted him, and his mind was 
often troubled by reason of that and of his wil- 
fulness, and though, as yet, the reproofs of God’s 
holy Spirit were not fully understood by him, 
still there was for him no longer a rest in a 
round of lifeless form. The manner of his life 
became the subject of his serious consideration, 
and his soul was brought low under the sense 
of his manifold transgressions, for now, first, was 
the “ exceeding sinfulness of sin” made manifest 
to him. 

In this afflicted condition, seeking rest and 

finding none, wavering “ like a wave of the sea, 
driven with the wind and tossed,” he resolved 
to go up to London, in the hope of receiving 
consolation from the ministry of the notable 
preachers in the great city. This was in the 
year 1689, when Richard Claridge was forty 
years of age, having been a priest seventeen 
years. 
? Having heard much of Richard Baxter, an 
eminent preacher among the Presbyterians (the 
author, among other works, of The Saints’ Rest, 
a book valuable to many tu this day), Richard 
Claridge went to hear him at the first opportu- 
nity after arriving in London. His sermon was 
from the text, 2 Sam. xxiii: 6-7, “ But the sons 
of Belial shall be all of them as thorns thrust 
away, because they cannot be taken with hands, 
but the man that shall touch them must be 
fenced with iron and the staff of a spear, and 
they shall be utterly burnt with fire in the 
same place.” To the troubled seeker these words 
at once struck home, for he esteemed himself 
one of these sons of Belial, a thorn not to be 
taken with hands, but to be burnt with fire. So 
great was the anguish of his soul that he must 
have sunk under the burden but for the mer- 
ciful support of the Everlasting Arms. 

In quest of solace to his perturbed mind, he 
went to hear various ministers of the Episco- 
palians, but found them “miserable comfort- 
ers,” seemingly ignorant of what they spoke 
about. In that day, as in this, there were those 
professing to be ministers of Christ, who preached 
politics for the Gospel. Such a one Richard 
heard discourse upon Isa. xxvi: 12, “ Lord, 
thou wilt ordain peace for us, for thou hast 
wrought all our works in us.” “ Expecting 
from hence to have some doctrine of consola 
tion imparted to his drooping spirits, he was 
surprised,” says his biographer, “to hear the 
preacher enter upon a long narration of the 
public alterations in the nation under the con- 
duct of the Prince of Orange, miserably wrest- 
ing and misapplying the peace spoken of by the 
prophet, to the present state of secular affairs. 
This was a very great disappointment to him, 
who, while he earnestly sought after inward 
peace, was entertained only with the news of 
outward,” 

Upon his return to Peopleton, Richard Clar- 
idge seriously gave himself to the work of re- 
pentance, and to seek, with Divine assistance, 
to lead a soberer and more godly life. Now, too, 
he began to see, as never before, what he re- 


garded as the unscriptural character of much 
of the doctrine and ceremony of the Church of 


Eogland. The formal prayers (scme of them 


taken from the Romish Missal and retaining its 
essentials); the authority of the Church in de- 
termining controversies as to faith, and in in- 
stituting and abrogating rites; the baptizing 
of infants; the signing of the cross when bap- 
tizing ; the system of god-parents; the bowing 
at the name of Jesus; the consecration of the 


bread and wine ; the priestly absolving of sins ; 
the anti-Gospel maintenance of the clergy by 
means of tithes, etc.; all these things, and many 
more, too tedious to enumerate here, strongly 
pleaded for his renouncing a Church whose 
teaching and practice seemed to him greatly at 
variance with the simplicity that is in Christ. 
While wrestling under this exercise, those words 
of our Lord often came tu his mind, “ This peo- 
ple draweth nigh unto me with their mouth and 
honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me, but in vain they do worship me, 


teaching for doctrines the commandments of 


men.” Asalso Peter’s exhortation, “Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation.” These 
texts being often in his mind, he believed them 
addressed to himself. But though he felt fully 
satisfied, from the testimony of the Scriptures, 
as opened to him in the freshness of the Spirit, 
that the Church and her ministers were in 
many respects grievously in error, yet it was 
hard to take the step that should sever him from 
her communion. “It was hard for flesh and 
blood to part with a good living and a settled 
income, and to depend on Providence for a fu- 
ture supply. Nor was it a light thing for him 
who had been a minister of that Church, well 
approved for wisdom and judgment, near twenty 
years, to subject himself to reproach and con- 
tempt, and to be counted a fool by those who for- 
merly held him in honor.” 

But though he hesitated and wavered for a 
season, he at last yielded implicitly to the heav- 
enly call. On the eighteenth of Eighth Month, 
1691, he preached his last sermons at Peopleton, 
in the morning, from the text, “ Jesus said unto 
him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind; this is the first and great com- 
mandment,” and in the afternoon using the 
text, “ But in vain they do worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men” — 
in the latter fearlessly laying before his audi- 
tory his convictions regarding the National 
Church. Two months later, he voluntarily re- 
signed his parochial charge and tithe revenue. 

For some time before his resignation, Rich- 
ard Claridge had been on terms of intimacy 
with several of the leaders among the Baptists, 
with whom he had had many conferences. Be- 
ing already convinced that infant baptism was 
not an institution of Christ, and perceiving that 
the Baptist denomination bore a testimony 
against that, as well as against many other 
things that he himself could no longer uphold, 
he decided to join this sect, and very shortly 
after leaving the Church of England, he was 
baptized according to the method of the Bap- 
tists. Writing, many years later, to his friends 
of this time, he said, “I hoped your ministers 
had been rightly called, your congregations 
rightly gathered, and your doctrine, worship 
and ordinances such as were in all things con- 
formable unto the primitive pattern, unto the 
doctrine, worship and ordinances of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and his holy apostles. The first 
thing that startled me and put me upon further 


inquiry was this: After I had been in the water, 


and was pulling off the wet garments wherein 
I had been immerged or dipped, a certain 
seeker came into the rvom, and, as I remember, 
addressed himself to me in these very words, 
‘Sir, you are welcome out of one form into an- 
other.’ This struck me to the very heart, and 
in the secret of my soul, I cried unto the Lord, 
saying, ‘ Lord, whata condition am I in! Is this 
all the advance that I have made, to lay down 
or relinquish one form and take up another? 
Great sorrow and heaviness seized upon me, 
and I was so concerned and troubled for a 
time, I knew not what todo. But conversing 
with some amongst you who took upon them to 
resolve the doubts of scrupulous consciences, [ 
got over my trouble for the present, being ig- 
norantly persuaded that, though your baptism 
was a furm, yet it differed much from the forms 
of others, and that it was an apostolic practice, 
and to continue. And I began to rejoice and 
be glad in it, and pressed it with great zeal and 


earnestness, 


(To be concluded.) 





Varck, Cherokee County, Kans., 
Twelfth Month 20th, 1895. 


Editor of the Friend :—It may not be uninter- 


esting to some of the readers of THe FRIEND to 


hear of the great storm through which we have 
been passing for the last three days and nights 
—and still storms at periods—the earth is cover- 


ed with a layer of slushy snow, in places inter- 
spersed very frequently with a pond of water, 


making it almost impassable for pedestrians un- 
less provided with good gum-boots. The storm 
was ushered in by a strong south wind all day of 
the sixteenth instant, and extending into the 
next day until about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when a heavy rain set in, and has con- 
tinued most constantly ever since, turning to 


snow on the night of the nineteenth which it has 


not yet ceased to do on the twentieth. We live 


on the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf R. R., but 


have not seen any trains pass for twenty-six 
hours, not even the mail. 

A car load of coal stands at the small station a 
mile below us, most of it designed for the little 


town across the river, but none of them can get 
any on account of Spring River overflowing her 


banks and extending from that town to the lit- 


tle village by our depot—over a mile—but they 
are not much worse off than some on this side, 
for our flour-mills are on that side and those 
who failed to be supplied with bread-stuffs have 


no other resort than to call on one another for 


the commodity ; but most seem willing to share 
if they can spare any, and in that respect alle- 
viate any severe suffering, though some on this 
side would be very willing to exchange coal for 
bread-stuffs, and some on that side (could we 


hear from them) would be glad to have the coal 
if it were possible. 
We hear of at least a dozen of our neighbor- 


ing families who have had to vacate their homes 
and take up a temporary abode with some kind 


neighbor. It is one characteristic of the real Kan- 


san to use his neighbor as a brother when calami- 


ties overtake, even some who scarcely are able to 
make themselves comfortable will show that sym- 
pathy at such times as might make a more com- 
fortable and prosperous community blush. Just 
now comes word of a poor colored family whose 
home was deluged, and the mother being sick, 
she and her little babe were tenderly sheltered 
and cared for by a very respectable white fam- 
ily in the neighborhood. 

As we write, Spring River, which is generally 
near half a mile away, can be seen from our 
upper window slowly approaching us from the 
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south, not a quarter of a mile distant, but since 
the rain and snow have ceased for the present 
we hope it may obey, as it has on other occa- 
sions, when it was said, “ Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further.” It is said by old settlers here 
that it is the highest at present it has been since 
1875, a period of about twenty years. 

There is no communication either with Ga- 
lena or Baxter Springs, as no trains run, and 
the water has washed out some bridges and 
damaged others, while several miles of road in 
different directions are covered with water. 

Many of the people in this vicinity make a 
living by raising truck and chickens, which, 
with the eggs and butter, are regularly taken to 
Galena (a great mining centre) for the consump- 
tion of the hundreds of miners who work in the 
lead mines there, and who mostly buy just as 
they need, and never lay away for a rainy day, 
and to these, who depend on the marketing 
brought in each week, it will be a great disap- 
pointment, as it is impossible to reach them yet. 
We also have another class who like the former 
are not very provident, namely the colored peo- 
ple, who came here from the South after the 
civil war. During the summer season they 
seem to enjoy everything in its season, but very 
few take the trouble to provide for such times 
as this, not even in fuel, which might some- 
times be had for the cutting ; however, these too 
seem to get a share of the kind attention of 
some of their white brethren. 

M. A. STEVENSON. 





How CuitpREN Earn THEIR PENNIES IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND.—The island of Newfound- 
land is, in the early summer, a busy scene. 
Every little settlement of the thousands that 
fringe its coast is like a bee-hive. Ali the set- 
lers, of every sex, age and condition, are busy 
from early dawn to dewy eve. The fathers, 
brothers and sons are out in the fishing-boats 
long before dawn, plying hook and line in pur- 
suit of the inestimable cod, the staple product 
of Newfoundland. The fish bite best in the 
early morning, and therefore, unless he and his 
family are to suffer, the wily and prudent fataer 
knows that he must be up before the cod, and 
at work on the fishing-grounds when the vora- 
cious fish flap their tails and begin to forage for 
break fast. 

So long as the fish are biting freely, there is 
a good deal of excitement among the crew of 
the fishing-boat, but when they have ceased, a 
dullness falls upon them, but they either go to 
sleep or haul up their anchor and go ashore. 

Troops of little ones always await the arrival 
of the boats, and there is great rejoicing when 
daddy’s boat is well laden with fish. 

In a few moments the largest boat-load of 
fish is thrown up, by means of long forks, from 
the boats into the dressing-house, which stands 
at the end of a wharf, projecting a few yards 
into the sea, into which the offal is permitted 
to fall. The children stand around, waiting for 
the heads of the cod, from which they carefully 
extract the tongue—a delicious morsel—cure, 
and with their parents’ consent, preserve for 
the trader, from whom they will receive pay- 
ment as their own special privilege.—By Frede- 
rie E. J. Lloyd. 
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BINDING one’s self in a confederacy with sin- 
ners to conceal their crimes and extricate them 
from the consequences, is to devote one’s self to 
thé service of sin. Every Royal Arch Mason 
has done this.— Christian Cynosure. 
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SELECTED. 
“MY YOKE.” 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I wiil give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy and my burden is light.” 


“Come unto Me,” He said ; and as I heard 
His voice, that strange, vague longing in me stirred, 
That from that moment never hushed its cry. 
And pitying He stood and looked on me 
In tenderest sympathy. 
And called my name and would not pass me by. 


“ My yoke,” the Master gently said; and I, 
Impatient, pushed the helpful, kind hand, by, 
Muttering, “ Nay, lift this burden on me pressed, 

I cannot lift my head thy face to see, 
It weighs so heavily ; 
Was not thy promise, ‘I will give you rest.’” 


Yet still He waited. Sad the longing eyes 
Of Him who meekly stood in suppliant guise 
And pleaded with me, oh, so tenderly ; 
And my heart yearned to answer, but I heard 
His softly spoken word, 
“Child, take my yoke upon you—learn of me.” 


The years passed on. Unwearying He stood 

Beside me still, his footprints marked with blood, 

His gentle voice entreating, ‘Take my yoke;” 
And that sharp cry of need within my breast 
Pleading with Him for rest, 

While evermore his voice of labor spoke. 


But the imploring eyes, the thorn-scarred brow, 
The face, seamed with unutterable woe, 
At last woke love in my complaining heart. 
“ Even thy yoke, O, Master ;” then I said, 
Albeit with drooping head, 
“ Because thou sufferest, I will bear my part.” 


And lo! the grievous burden I had borne, 
Bound fast with cords, my aching shoulders torn 
And scarred, but proudly covered up from sight, 
Seemed lifted from me. And with upraised head 
And grateful tears I said, 
“Thy yoke is easy, and thy burden light.” 
Hattie May Hastings Nottage. 
Westport, Mass. 
—___ooSs oO 


IT IS HE. 
BY SUSANNA CORRELL. 


SELECTED. 


It is He, the Lord from heaven, 
Died on Calvary’s ercss for thee. 
He, in his Divine compassion, 

Bore thy sins to set thee free. 
Now, from cut the radiant brightness 
Of that home prepared for thee, 
Hear his voice, so gently calling, 

Helpless mortal, “ Come to me.” 


It is He before the Father 
Pleads thy cause from year to year. 
He witb all thy sins upon Him, 

That thou guiltless might appear. 
Wilt thou not see in tears of gladness, 
Bow thee at his nail-pierced feet ; 
Claim Him as thy Great Deliverer, 
And with joy thy Father meet? 


It is He, when storm-clouds lower 
And obscure the Christian’s way, 
With his promises so cheering, 
Leads him onward day by day. 
Wilt thou not, in Him abiding, 
Journey toward that shining shore, 
And at death, within his portals 
Reign with him forevermore. 


eo OO 
SELECTED, 


Arise, my soul, and sing 
To God, thy Saviour, 
Thine early lay. 
Rise on the wings of prayer 
Thy waking thoughts to bear, 
And so with grace prepare 
The opening day. 


Wait on the Lord thy God, 
Lean on his staff and rod, 

And on thy head 
Shall more abundant grace 
From his uplifted face, 
Like morning’s purest rays, 

Be quickly shed. 

— Dr. Bottome. 









Yor “THE FRIEND,” 


Words of Comfort to the Tried Ones, 


Where life is, there is growth, and what is 
true in natural things is equally so in spiritual 
things. The Apostle John recognizes this when 
he speaks of children, young men and fathers in 
the church, according to their stature in Christ, 
There is then a growth in grace, a growth in 
truth. As God alone giveth the increase so 
this increase cometh alone trom Him. And as 
the plant or animal, by properly using the fune- 
tions of life experiences a growth, so does the 
spiritual man as he is found diligently exercising 
the spiritual faculties with which God through 
the grace of Christ endows him, and according 
to his faith does he receive the blessing of in- 
crease. 

Though the growth of a tree may seem to be 
arrested by the cold of winter, it is never more 
vigorous and beautiful in its verdure, than when 
it again bursts forth in Spring. And yet to the 
superficial eye, the wintry season might appear 
to be “lost time.” It is then wisely ordained 
that during the alternating seasons of God’s grace 
on the soul, neither the Christian himself nor 
others, always see himself as he is, else at times 
he might be unduly elated, at others cast down, 
liable to be a prey to despair. But it is the 
pleasure of his Divine Master either to use him 
as a vessel of honor, or by trial to purge him for, 
it may be, higher service. It is well then to pos- 
sess the soul in patience, dwelling in humility, 
and in storm or sunshine, heat or cold, to com- 
mit the keeping of our soul to Him who know- 
eth all things, and doeth all things well. Paul 
learned this lesson as he says, “I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent” (Phil. iv: 11). 

In these distressing and seeming withdrawals 
of the Divine favor, when after deep searchings 
of heart we may fail to discover any cause of 
transgression on our part, it is well to remember 
Christ’s exhortation, ‘‘ Pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter” (Mark xiii: 18). It is 
comforting on our part to know that we are 
none the less comely on account of these things 
in the eyes of Him with whom we have to do, 
than when He clothes us in the beautiful gar- 
ments of Zion, and gives us to see something of 
his own exceeding beauty and glory. Whilst 
then with faces set steadfastly towards Zion let 
us be diligent by a faithful attention to the 
pointings of his finger, that “ we may have re- 
spect to all his commandments,” to make our 
calling and election sure. Let us with single 
eye look to Him, who whilst in the flesh was 
tried and tempted in all points like as we are, 
and who was constrained in the hour of his 
greatest need of Divine support to ery, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” and 
yet Jesus had been comforted and fortified by 
the assurance, that though his disciples should 
be scattered, every man to his own, and should 
leave Him alone; and yet said He, “J am not 
alone, because the Father is with me” (Jno. xvi: 
32). Oh, then, at all times, in all seasons, com- 
mit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him, 
and He shall bring it (thy desire or prayer) to 
pass” (Ps, xxxvii: 5). 

And though none of our sufferings are, apart 
from Christ Jesus, like his, expiatory of either 
our own sins or those of others, yet are they the 
chastisements of our Heavenly Father, by which 
He evidences to us that we are his sons, and 
since it pleased Him to make the Captain of our 
salvation perfect through sufferings, so if rightly 
borne in the spirit of resignation and patience 
on our part, will they tend to our salvation, for 
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if we suffer with Him, we shall be glorified to- 

ether ;” then “let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire want- 
ing nothing” (Jas. i: 4). W. W. B. 


—— - ——_e_____-- 
SELECTED. 


The Result of a Little Silence. 


We hear very much about the importance of 
words spoken in season, but less about the value 
of silence. Tiere are some people who seem to 
think that the chief end of man is to talk. We 
often hear, in meetings, the exhortation, “ Do 
not let the time run to waste ;” as if there was any 
worse way of wasting time than by talking when 
one has nothing to say. The Apostle bids us to 
be swift to hear and slow to speak ; and if some- 
times those who had nothing to say would say 
nothing, we should find better results than are 
secured by the ceaseless talking of men who 
utter vain words. 

On the twenty-sixth of Ninth Month, 1895, 
the writer stood at Blairsville Intersection, about 
fifty miles east of Pittsburgh on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, and watched a passing train of 
forty new coal cars, freshly painted, and appar- 
ently direct from the shops of the car company. 
Every one of these cars was equipped with new 
automatic airbrakes, under the control of the 
engineer, so that by moving a lever he could 
quickly bring the whole train to a standstill ; 
and also equipped with improved couplers, by 
means of which cars will fasten themselves to- 
gether, instead of some pvor brakeman being 
compelled to reach in and shackle them, at the 
risk of being crushed to death between the bun- 
ters on the massive trucks. 

This sight recalled a circumstance which oc- 
curred five years ago, when after long entreaties, 
and some unauthorized announcements, the writ- 
er consented to attend a meeting or convention 
in Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. He hada 
toilsome journey, from which he came home 
quite unwell; and though he labored there two 
Sundays and the intervening week, his actual 
travelling expenses were scarcely met,—but still 
he trusted that important and wide-reaching 
work was done, and left the matter with the 
Lord. 

One evening the writer had charge of the 
meeting, and having no message for the people, 
he opened the way for others to speak. An aged 
man in the congregation, with much hesitation 
and diffidence, proceeded to speak of a matter 
which was impressed upon his mind,—the con- 
dition of the railway employees,—exposed to 
danger,—between two and three thousand being 
killed, and nearly twenty-five thousand being 
injured every year, mostly by means of old- 
fashioned brakes and car-couplers, which ought 
to have been disused long ago, but were still re- 
tained by railway companies through mistaken 
views of economy. The writer had met the gen- 
tleman during the meeting, but did not suspect 


that it was L. 8. Coffin, from Iowa, a friend of 


the railway men, whose influence had been po- 
tent in averting strikes, and who was then try- 
ing to secure such legislation as would preserve 
the lives of railway men. He was struggling 
with the problem “ bow to do it,” and desired 
the prayers of the people @God for the railway- 
men. Prayers were offered, and the writer then 
took the liberty of pointing out a way to accom- 
plish the desired object, namely, by preparing 
a tract containing the statements which had been 
made there, printing it and scattering it widely 
where it would do the most good. 

The meeting closed. We returned to our 
lodgings and that night before retiring wrote 























the tract called “ Dtvipenps,” dealing with 
these questions from a financial point of view, 
and read it to L. S. Coffin the following morn- 
ing. He listened to the reading of it with tear- 
ful interest, and pronounced it just the thing 
that was needed. The article was soon put in 
type, and proofs submitted to experienced rail- 
way men for criticism ; five thousand copies were 
then printed, part of the expense being paid by 
L. 8. Coffin; copies were sent to the president 
and secretary of every local association of rail- 
way men in the country ; copies were also sent 
to the President of the United States, to every 
member of Congress, and to other parties as we 
were able to send them. Of course it is impossi- 
ble to trace the influence of a tract, or to know 
who has read it or has profited by it; but the 
facts were before the parties concerned; in a 
broadcast sowing, some seed fallson good ground. 
We had hopes that the railway men would see 
that their officials and directors were supplied 
with these tracts, but in this we were disap- 
pointed ; but we learned that the substance of 
the tract was afterwards embodied in an address 
delivered by some prominent railway man at 
their great convention in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, and printed in the Boston papers; and in 
one way or another the truths stated by L. S. 
Coffin and printed in the little tract were kept 
before those whose business it was to take action 
in the case. 
move more rapidly than before. 


And somehow things began to 


President Harrison in his messages repeatedly 


urged the legislation necessary to effect the de- 
sired changes, and on the second of Third Mo., 


1893, an act of Congress was approved, “To 


promote the safety of employees, and travellers 
upon railroads,” “ by compelling common car- 


riers engaged in interstate commerce to equip 


their cars with automatic couplers and continuous 
brakes, and their locomotives with driving-wheel 
brakes,” and providing that after the first of 
Seventh Month, 1895, “no cars, either loaded 
or unloaded, shall be used in interstate traffic, 


which do not comply with the standard above 
provided for.” 

The work of remodeling and renewing freight- 
ears had already begun on some of the more 
progressive roads. The laggards were spurred 
up by this wholesome legislation, and though 
there were obstacles in the way, and some delays 
not easily avoidable, yet the work is going on 
throughout the country. And in these forty 
new cars which passed the station at Blairsville 
Intersection, equipped with patent air-brakes 
and improved automatic couplers, we saw what 
possibly might to some extent be regarded as 
one of the good results due to a preacher's hold- 
ing his tongue when he had nothing to say, and 
giving sume one else a chance to talk, in a lit- 
tle meeting at Mountain Lake Park one Ninth 
Month evening in 1890. 

H. L. Hasrives. 


—__~—— 


A Sroxe on Your Heap.—Stanley tells us 
in his “ Dark Continent” that when crossing a 
rapid stream the natives put heavy rocks on 
their heads to keep them from being carried 
away by the force of the current, and thus they 
pass safely over. In crossing many a dangerous 
rapid in our lives, we are steadied by the bur- 
dens resting on our shoulders, and without them 
we should fail to reach the desired shore. Those 
under heavy pressure cannot judge, at the time, 
how much good they are deriving from the 
weights resting upon them, but their friends can 
see well enough how they improve in steadiness, 
in patience, in gentleness, in power of sympathy 

























with others, in forgetfulness of self, in efficiency. 
When the burden gets too heavy to be borne, 
we learn what we should have learned at the 
beginning—that there is one who will bear the 
burden for us and with us, not permitting us to 


be tempted above what we are able to bear.— 
Selected. 





Scripture Illustrations. 


“THEN ... PuBLICANS AND SINNERS.”— 
When the outcasts of religious societies, the pub- 
licans and sinners, heard of the parable of the 
supper, and that the denizens of the lanes and 
hovels, the homeless ones of the highways and 
hedges, were welcome, “ then,” as this chapter 
emphatically begins in the Authorized Version, 
they pressed into the open banqueting room to 
hear Him. At once He emphatically repeats his 
teaching by two parables, taken from most fa- 
miliar incidents of Eastern life; the one, that 
of the lost sheep coming home to the men, the 
other, of the lost piece of money, to the women, 
of the crowd. In a country, where all the pas- 
turage is on open, unfenced land, and where 
every cave and fissure in the limestone rocks 
might conceal an enemy, the sheep, unless under 
the shepherd’s eye, are never safe. By the 
“wilderness” is meant, not a desert, but the 
grassy down and shrub-clad hillsides, which are 
to be found, in a state of nature, not far from 
every village. The village is usually placed on 
a knoll, very often with a tower, such as is al- 
luded to in our last note, and around it are the 
gardens, and beyond them, on the slopes, the 
vineyards, all carefully fenced in, and each be- 
longing to individual proprietors. Beyond these 
are the corn-fields, where there is any tolerably 
level surface, for the most part unfenced, though 
the limits of each property are carefully marked 
out by stones set up at the corners and various 
intervals, the “ neighbor’s landmark,” whieh it 
is the gravest of crimes to remove. Wherever 
the land ceases to be adapted for corn cultiva- 
tion, the common land of the village begins, and 
extends to the common of the next little com- 
munity, carefully delimited, also, by landmarks. 

“Tr He Lose One or Tuem.”—Each vil- 
lager has the right of taking his sheep and goats 
to pasture on this common land, but they must 
be continually watched, lest they trespass on 
the corn, stray beyond the boundaries of the 
commune, or be pounced upon by skulking 
wolves or jackals. But, with all his care, a 
shepherd may easily lose a sheep. As soon as 
the flocks, which have left the fold at day- break, 
reach their pasture ground, they generally sep- 
arate, the guats hurrying up the hillsides, to 
browse in long lines on the shrubby herbage ; 
the sheep moving in a parallel line lower down 
and nibbling at the finer grasses. The shep- 
| herd posts himself on some rock or mound 
| where he may keep the whole in view, and from 
time to time moves forward, or crosses some lit- 
tle dell in quest of fresh pasturage, calling on 
the flocks to follow him, which they always do 
with alacrity. But at such a juncture, some 
adventurous animal may have strayed out of 
hearing, and then, bewildered at finding itself 
alone, may wander farther and farther from its 
companions, helpless and defenseless. When 
evening approaches, the shepherd reckons up 
his flock, as they pass before him into the fold, 
and at once detects his loss, and retraces his 
steps, till he haply finds the wanderer. 

Tae Women’s SILVER Pieces.—Then, turn- 
ing to the women, Christ appeals to them, too. 
They knew well what it was, in the inner re- 
cesses of their dark Galilean cottage, to lose one 
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they strung on their head-dresses; for the allu- 
sion here is not to money carried in a purse, 
but to the coins which formed the semadi worn 
by every Nazareth matron to this day. The 
semadi is formed of silver coins, pierced through 
the centre, and strung on a pad on each side of 
the head, the larger coins at the bottom, and 
the smaller at the top, meeting, if the wearer 
be rich enough, on the forehead. These treas- 
ures are the property of the women alone. Fa- 
ther, brother or husband has no power over them, 
and they descend from mother to daughter. 
How poor must that woman be who had only 
ten such pieces, any traveller in Galilee will 
know full well! How keenly would she feel the 
loss of even one coin from her scanty head-dress, 
and how carefully would she search her house 
for the missing treasure ! 

“Dorn nor Licut a CaANDLE.”—And need 
has she to light a candle; for in a Galilean cot- 
tage there are no windows, but generally an 
inner chamber, which receives scarcely a ray of 
light from the door, the only means of ventila- 
tion or light. In this inner chamber, or some- 
times raised dais at the back of the living-room, 
are kept all the stores of the househo'd,—sacks 
of corn, jars of wine, heaps of olives, and, more- 
over, the mattocks, yokes, plows and other im- 
plements of husbandry—and without a candle 
her search would be futile. When found, how 
would the happy owner tell her tale of anxiety 
and evoke the congratulations of her neighbors, 
as they gathered at the fountain, the evening 
rendezvous of the women of an Eastern village! 
In seizing on these two incidents of every-day 
life among the poor, our Lord would show to 
them at once how He, who came, as the poorest 
of the poor, to seek and save the lost, welcomed 
the meanest, and could sympathize in the anxie- 
ties of the humblest. 

“Tie Son or Man ts Lorp or THE Sas- 
BATH.’—The ingenuity of the rabbis was exer- 
cised in making what they called “a hedge” to 
the law of the sabbath, laying down the most 
minute directions as to what might or might 
not be done on the Sabbath-day. The spirit of 
these regulations were absolutely opposed to the 
principle inculcated by our Lord, that “the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.” Exceptions they were compelled 
to make. No servile work could be done on 
the Sabbath, but Maimonides teaches that there 
is no sabbatism at all in the temple. Whatever 
was done in the temple on other days, might 
also be done on the Sabbath, for “ work about 
holy things is not servile.” Because Isaiah bids 
us “call the Sabbath a delight,” they command- 
ed feasting as a duty even to the poorest on the 
Sabbath, and that all men must eat at least 
thrice on that day, and partake of th2 greatest 
delicacies they could obtain. But, every kind 
of agricultural labor being forbidden, as reap- 
ing was unlawful, therefore, plucking anything 
being a kind of reaping, whether the gathering 
of an ear of corn or the plucking of a flower, 
was equally a crime, which, if committed pre- 
sumptuously, merited stoning, according to the 
law, or, if ignorantly, demanded a sacrifice. As 
grinding was forbidden, so the chopping of herbs 
for a salad was an equally heinous offense. As 
winnowing was unlawful, it was equally so to 
blow chaff from corn in the hand. The same 
rigid rules exist to the present day. But what 
a Jew might not do himself, he might employ a 
Gentile to do for him, and, in fact, in so doing, 
was acting meritoriously, as he was causing the 
Gentile to heap up the measure of his iniquities. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































of the silver pieces, the treasured heirlooms which | Even in the case of a conflagration, it is now 



















THE FRIEND. 





held unlawful to work at subduing the fire on 
the Sabbath. A victim may be assisted to es- 
cape, but a door or window may not be broken 
in the effort. I remember a case in which a 
poor woman in Jerusalem lost her life through 
the refusal of her neighbors to carry a ladder 
on the Sabbath. The rabbis hold it unlawful 
to rescue anything on the Sabbath except the 
books of the Law, and for them any effort may 
be made, because the Psalmist says, “ It is time 
for thee, Lord, to work: for they have made 
void thy law.” Again, accounts may not be 
made up on the Sabbath, but any relating to 
charity, as a calculation how much a man can 
affurd to give, are lawful. All such “ hedges” 
our Lord breaks through.—H. B. Tristram in 
S. S. Times. 


Righteousness in Congress. 
{A friend has sent to us the following article, 
reprinted in the Local News, of West Chester, 
from the Baltimore Sun.—Ep.] 


The prayer of the new chaplain of the House 
at the opening of the session, to the effect that 
the Lord should “ make this nation quick to 
resent” supposed improper conduct of other na- 
tions, has attracted much attention. As the ser- 
vant of One who said, “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” the chaplain, it is suggested, is a trifle 
bellicose. The question is raised whether the 
chaplain’s influence upon the national legisla- 
ture is beneficial, and whether, upon the whole, 
the “ political prayer” before legislatures and 
party conventions is edifying or the contrary. 
The rules of the House do not, it is believed, 
compel members to attend prayers. At any 
rate, they do not largely attend them. Mem- 
bers are too often politicians of a “free” mode 
of life and averse to prayers, and to the Chris- 
tian virtues love of prayer is supposed to imply. 
Love of one’s fellow-man, fidelity to the true 
interests of the country, the disposition to sac- 
rifice self to the general good of the human race 
—these are not, unfortunately, the distinguish 
ing traits of the average Congressman. On the 
contrary, he is enzagei too often in putting his 
political opponents “in a hole,” voting favors 
to “ protected” manufacturers at the cost of the 
defenseless poor, urging a dishonest dollar be- 
cause a noisy section of his supporters want it, 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter, be- 
cause he thinks “a war would be popular,” vot- 
ing the hard-earned money of the people in 
wasteful pension favors and refusing to reform 
the currency in accordance with his convictions 
because such a course would perhaps imperil 
his re-election, There are, of course, exceptions. 
A number of members of every Congress try to 
avoid sacrificing their convictions of right to 
supposed party expediency. 
them go on year after year in the same bad way, 
and it is to be objected to a bellicose chaplain 
that his prayers are not likely to mend their 
ways. There is no better field for missionary 
labor anywhere to-day than in the House and 
Senate, but it must be inspired by lofty princi- 
ples of conduct superior to those in fashion there. 
There are Senators and Representatives who 
need admonition in respect to the most element- 
ary teachings of religion and morals. Far be 
it from us to suggest that they might not bene- 
fit from a truly devout and God-fearing chaplain. 
In fact, fifty such chaplains would find their 
energies well occupied in reforming our legisla- 
tors. But one thing they do not need—to be 
incited to quick resentments and war. 
not desirable, from the point of view of the aver- 
























But too many of 


It is 


age citizen, that our Government should be en. 
couraged by its spiritual advisers to become the 
bully of the world. We are a giant among the 
nations, but we should use our giant’s strength 
to do good and promote peace and order, not to 
set the world in an uproar. Jingoism is the 
attribute of an uncivilized nature. It recalls 
the barbarous period of the world before the 
development of the conception that a nation, 
as well as an individual, should try to do right, 


and above all things try to live peaceably with 
all men. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Doctoring Among the Hudson Bay Indians,— 
One night, as we sat around the warm stove in 
the fort, we heard hurried whisperings at the 
door, and a wild figure rushed into the room, 
apparently imploring our aid in the native 
tongue. It seemed that his wife had been chop- 
ping wood, and had cut her leg off, or so at 
least he said. The doctor brought out his in- 
struments and medicines, and we started for the 
encampment with the anxious husband. Seven 
or eight lodges were pitched in the little prairie 
and shone white and brown in the firelight. 
Our guide led us towards one of these, and 
showed us the unfortunate patient. The sight 
was wild beyond description. On the right rose 
the huge, smoke-blackened lodge. Just before 
the door a shelter of green branches had been 
erected, and under this lay the woman, moan- 
ing with pain, and wrapped in a many-colored 
blanket. Around her sat a score of her friends, 
chanting slowly and solemnly a wordless song 
and beating time upon a tom-tom. Their wild 
faces and long, straight hair stood out sharp in 
the fire-light, whilst their ragged bodies were 
faint and indistinct in the gloom. As their song 
rose louder and louder, the woman’s moan rose 
with it, and then died away with the lower notes 
of the tune. The doctor examined the wound, 
and found that it was not so serious as we had 
been led to suppose. The bone was not broken, 
but the leg was badly cut and bruised, and 
caused the patient considerable pain. He began 
to dress the injured limb, a few grains of mor- 
phia were administered, and the woman ceased 
moaning. ‘This impressed her friends enor- 
mously, and they gathered around, wondering 
at the power of the great white medicine man, 
which had accomplished more than all their, 
chanting and bandaging. Then they boiled a 
kettle for us, and we syringed the wound. If 
you would cure an Indian, you must impress 
him with the difficulty of the proceeding, and 
0, instead of going about the business in an 
ordinary fashion, we squirted water through a 
long India-rubber tube, and watched the terri- 
fied pleasure of the sufferer. There was no 
more chanting now, for a feeling of awe had 
come over the group of savages as they watched 
the mysterious doings of the great white man. 
But our doctor did not rise to the occasion, and 
so we had to act the bedside manner for him. 
When we left the camp the woman was asleep 
and her friends silent. But we had hardly got 
beyond the circle of fire-light when they fell to 
chanting again, and so continued through the 
entire night.—Jourygy in the Muskeg. 


Owls.—I met with an amusing instance of the 
value of the owl as a mouser when staying at a 
farmhouse in Surrey. The farmer’s daughter 
told me her brother had just discovered “a 
‘howl’s’ nest in the pigeon coo,” and going up 
a ladder to examine it more closely had found 
two eggs in the nest, and ranged around it were 
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Our benevolent friend, Huldah H. Bonwill 
has received letters which show that her be- 
loved Indians have lost heavily by the flood. 
Grand River, which is usually about one-fourth 
of a mile in width, swept over a district five 
miles wide, carrying away buildings, crops, hay, 
etc. She appeals to Friends for means to re- 
lieve the distress. She wants clothing for men, 
women and children, bedding, etc., and one 
hundred dollars in money to purchase food, etc. 

Any money contributed may be sent to the 
care of Joseph Hall, No. 304 Arch St., Phila.— 
clothing and other articles should be sent to 
Doughten, Wilkins & Co., 804 Market St., Phila. 
for H. H. Bonwill. Packages sent to that ad- 
dress by express should be prepaid—and it is 
desired that they be forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible. 























































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates. — President Cleveland has an- 
nounced the names of those who will compose the 
Venezuelan Commission. They are: David J. Brewer, 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court; 
Richard H. Alvey, Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia; Andrew D. White 
and Frederic R. Coudert, of New York, and Daniel 
C. Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins University. 

On the 6th instant Secretary Carfisle issued a notice 
stating that sealed proposals will be received until 
Second Month 5th, for the purchase of $100,000,000 of 
United States 4 per cent. coupon or registered bonds, 
in denominations of fifty dollars and multiples of that 
sum, as may be desired by bidders. Also that if the 
issue and sale of an additional or different form of 
bond for the maintenance of the gold reserve shall be 
authorized by law before Second Mo. Sth, sealed pro- 
posals for the purchase of such bonds will also be re- 
ceived. 

The United States Treasury receipts for Twelfth 
Month were $26,288,937, and the expenditures $25,- 
$14,317, showing a surplus for the month of $475,620. 
For the first six months of the fiscal year the receipts 
were $167,568,053, and the expenditures $182,962,760, 
making the deficit $15,373,709. The United States 
debt statement shows a net decrease in the public 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, during Twelfth Month, 
1895, of $1,179,349. Total cash in the Treasury, $787,- 
578,447. 

The President issued a proclamation on the 4th 
instant, declaring the admission of Utah as a State 
into the Union. 

The Atlanta Exposition’s receipts will hardly meet 
the expenses, but the deficit is small. The exact 
amount has not been ascertained. 

Ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of Kansas are 
native Americans, according to the figures just com- 
piled by the State Secretary of Agriculture. The 
colored population of the State, including Indians and 
Chinese, amounts to only 3.67 per cent. Of the 1,- 
334,734 total population, 529,866 were born in Kansas. 

Baker, one of the most fertile counties in Georgia, 
has no railroad, telegraph or telephone lines in its 
border, nor has it a newspaper. 

A Lincoln, Nebraska, despatch says that it is 
charged that counterfeiting has been going on on a 
large scale among the convicts in the State peniten- 
tiary. 

Says the New York Voice: “ The Committee of Fifty 
of the Chamber of Commerce of this city is trying to 
devise a law which will ‘ take the saloon out of poli- 
tics.” We will give a certified check for $10,000 to 
the man who will contrive any way to take the saloon 
out of polities without taking it out of existence.” 

The latest report concerning an explosion in St. 
Louis on the 2nd instant shows that six dead bodies 
have been recovered from the ruins, and that four 
persons are still missing. The total loss foots up $95,- 
000. The insurance adjusters have learned that there 
were 150 cases of cannon crackers, made of dynamite, 
stored in the Grubb commission house, in violation of 
law. 

Over half of the business portion of West Palm 
Beach, Florida, was destroyed by fire on the 2nd inst. 
The loss is estimated at about $250,000. 

The Grand Jury in this city forthe Twelfth Month 
term, in its presentment, suggests that “the proper 
authorities take stronger measures that will lead to 
the discovery and the breaking up” of places selling 

liquor without a license and on the First day of the 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


—— 2.2: 0.0L S===_________ 


week. In the opinion of the Grand Jury, “a large 
percentage of the crime committed in our city is due 
to this cause.” The crime is not caused by the liquors 
of the speak-easy only, but by those also sold by saloons 
licensed for $1,000—they sell the same poison. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 452, which 
is 7 less than the previous week and 19 less than the 
corresponding week of one year ago: 235 were males 
and 227 females: 72 died of pneumonia; 59 of con- 
sumption; 33 of heart disease; 24 of diphtheria; 23 
of convulsions ; 22 of apoplexy; 19 of cancer; 13 of 
croup; 13 of marasmus; 13 of old age; 11 of bron- 
chitis ; 10 of Bright’s disease; 9 of inflammation of the 
brain, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s, 1907, 109 a 111; 
4’s, 1925, 115} a 117; 5’s, 1124 a 114; currency 6’s, 
100 a 109. 

Corron.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 
8,°;cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FEED.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.25 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.20 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.35; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.20; do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40; do., 
do., patent, $3.40 a $3.60; spring, clear, $2.65 a $2.85; 
do., straight, $3.10 a $3.25 ; do., patent, $3.25 a $3.50 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.50 a 
$2.75; do., clear, $3.10 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.25 a 
$3.40; do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75. Ryre FLour.— 
Choice Penn’a, $2.65 per bbl. BuckwHeEat Four, 
$1.15 a $1.20 per 100 pounds for new; some fancy 
brands held higher. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 67 a 67}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 323 a 32{c. 
No. 2 white oats, 234 a 24e. 
3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 43c.; 
medium, 4a 4}¢.; common, 3} a 33c. 

Seep AND Lamps.—Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 35 a 39c.; 
medium, 3 a 3}¢.; common 2 a 2$c. Lambs, 34 a 6c. 

HoGs.—d} a 6c., with indication of another advance. 

FoREIGN—Queen Victoria has appointed Alfred 
Austin Poet Laureate. The office has been vacant 
since the death of Alfred Tennyson, Tenth Month 
6th, 1892. 

The London Chronicle prints an article saying that 
it learns on the highest authority that Earl Granville, 
in 1885, virtually concluded with President Blanco a 
treaty in which there was a clause agreeing to the ar- 
bitration of the Venezuela dispute. The Marquis of 
Salisbury on coming into power cancelled this clause. 

The representative in Rome of the United Press 
learns that important documents have been found in 
the archives of the Vatican, relating to Catholic mis- 
sions in Venezuela. These documents show that the 
missions within the territory claimed by Great Brit- 
ain were included in the diocese of Caracas prior to 
Great Britain acquiring Guiana. 

The correspondent of the United Press, at Constan- 
tinople, telegraphs under date of First Month 3rd, 
that a terrible massacre has taken place at Biridjik, 
near Aintab, in Asia Minor. The official report of 
the occurrence states that 900 persons were killed. It 
is believed in Constantinople that the massacre at 
Riridjik was committed by the Kurds of the Hama- 
dieh cavalry. The recent massacre at Orfah was a 
terrible affair. The Porte admits that 900 persons 
were killed there, but other accounts say that 2000 
were slaughtered. 

An explosion occurred in a coal mine at Wrangel, 
Prussian Silesia, on the 30th of Twelfth Month, caus- 
ing the death of a large number of persons. Twenty- 
one dead and 70 injured persons have been taken ont 
of the mine, and in addition to the dead and injured 
accounted for 17 others are missing. 

Even the Russians are waking up to the fact that 
the enemy modern civilization has most cause to fear 
is the liquor traffic. Nedielia, a St. Petersburg news- 
paper, says: “ With every year the evil [drunkenness] 
becomes more widespread and intense. Not only does 
the adult male population drink, but women, girls, 
boys of thirteen drink—an unheard-of thing elsewhere. 
Tainted parents produce offspring predisposed todrink. 
The alcoholic poison is weakening the physical consti- 
tution of our race.” 

An armed force of the British South African Com- 
pany, numbering 800 men, last week entered the Trans- 
vaal and marched on Johannesburg. President Kru- 
ger ordered that its advance be forcibly prevented. 
Governor Robinson, of Cape Colony, telegraphed on 
the 2nd inst., to J. Chamberlain, at the Colonial Office, 
that of the force led into the Transvaal by Dr. Jame- 
son, 70 were killed, thirty wounded and 500 taken 
prisoners. He also telegraphed that it is stated in the 














Cape Town papers that Jameson, White and Willough- 
by are lodged in the Pretoria jail. Gray and Coven. 
try, of the British South African Company, are among 
the wounded. The Emperor of Germany on the 3rd 
inst., sent this cable despatch to Paul Kruger, Presj- 
dent of the South African Republic: “I express my 
sincere congratulations that, supported by your peo- 
ple and without appealing for help to friendly Powers, 
you have succeeded by your own energetic action 
against the arme! bands which invaded your country 
as disturbers of the peace, and have thus been enabled 
to restore peace and safeguard the independence of 
your country against attacks from outside.” 

The foregoing despatch was acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Kruger of the South African Republic. The 
message has aroused popular wrath in England toa 
far greater extent than did President Cleveland’s mes- 
sage on the Venezuela boundary dispute. The mes- 
sage outrages the British belief that the South African 
Republic is a part of the Queen’s dominion. The 
United Press representative in London says if the 
Government responds to British feeling it will take 
early notice of the Emperor’s missive in terms amount- 
ing to a challenge, and the country which it would bé 
difficult to persuade into accepting the United States 
as a foe would not hesitate to tackle Germany. 

A despatch from Havana, via Key West, to the 
New York Herald announces that the Cubans captured 
Guines on the night of the 3rd inst., cutting commn- 
nication between the main forces of General Campos’ 
army and Havana. Great alarm is felt in Havana at 
the progress of the rebellion. And a despatch from 
Madrid announces great uneasiness in that city on the 
saine account. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

ZeEBEDEE HAINEs, Sup't. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—The General Com- 
mittee will meet in Philadelphia, Sixth-day, First 
Month 10th, 1896, at 11 A. m. The Committee on In- 
struction meet the same day at 9 A. M. 

Wa. Evans, Clerk. 

Frrenps’ InstiruteE Lyceum.—The next regular 
meeting will be held at 140 N. 16th Street, Sixth-day, 
First Month 17th, 1896, at 8 P. M. 


RacuEt G. Hatt, plain milliner, is now at 269 §. 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, and will attend to orders 
promptly. 


BoARDING.— Double rooms vacant at No. 3419 Ham- 
ilton Street, also room for table guests. 
M. F. PascHaLu. 


A Friend with experience, would accept position as 
invalid nurse, or suitable situation of any kind. Please 
address, A. E., office of THe Frrenp. 





Diep, Twelfth Month 26th, 1895, Mary M. Parrox, 

wife of Dr. J. B. Patton, of Millville, Penn’a, in her 
sixty-first year; a faithful and always loving wife and 
mother, as well as a genial friend to all with whom 
she came in contact. She added the ornament of a 
“meek and quiet spirit.” Her unobtrusive but sincere 
piety leads her sorrowing friends to trust that her 
inward peace was greater than the outward manifesta- 
tion thereof; that she sleeps in Jesus.” 
, Eleventh Month 16th, 1895, at his residence, 
near Centre Square, Pa., Septimus Roperts, in the 
seventieth year of his age, a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly and Plymouth Particular Meeting. 

Though an invalid from paralysis for nearly five 
years, the close was rather sudden. His family and 
friends have well grounded hope that his end was 
peace. 

——, Eleventh Month 12th, 1895, near Chester, Pa., 
Emma F. TrimBxr, wife of Joseph Trimble, in the 
thirty-seventh year of her age; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





